CHAPTER XVII
1850 AND AFTER
Balzac's ill-health—Theophile Gautier and Victor Hugo—Balzac's grief about the unfinished " Come'die Humaine "—His interview with the doctor—Victor Hugo's account of his death-bed—Balzac's death and funeral—Life afterwards in the Rue Fortunee—Reckless extravagance—House rifled at Madame de Balzac's death—Fate of Balzac's MSS.—His merits as a writer.
WHEN Balzac's friends came to visit him in the Hue Fortunee, they were much shocked by the change in his appearance. His breathing was short, his speech jerky, and his sight so bad that he was unable to distinguish objects clearly. Nevertheless, as Gautier says,* every one felt such intense confidence in his wonderful constitution that it seemed impossible to think of a probably fatal result to his malady. Balzac himself, optimistic as ever, clung persistently to his hope of speedy recovery. His fame was now at its zenith, the series entitled "Les Parents Pauvres" had awakened the utmost enthusiasm ; and the elite of the Parisian world were eager to flock to the Hue Fortunee to stare at the curiosities collected there, and to make the
* "Portraits Contemporains :   Hoiiore  de Balzac/'  by Theophile Gautier.
366te—no one appeared to let them in. It was
